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ESSAY on the following Subje^, propofed by the ACADEMY, 
vim. « On STYLE in WRITING, confidered with refpeEl to 
" Thoughts and Sentiments as well as Words^ and indicating the 
" Writer s peculiar and charaBeriJtic Di/pojitian^ Habits and Powers 
" of Mind." By the Rev. R O B E R T B U R R O W E S, i). i?. 
F. T. C. D. and Secretary to the Royal Iri/h Academy. 



JDoCTOR BLAIR fay* ik\& beft (Jefinkidft he can give ai l^ead May 
ftylc is " th« peculiar ttianfter iA wMch a: AHitt eXpi^tfdS his 
" conreptioils by means' <>f laaigttAg'e." This dtfinitiofl hoW- 
cTer he faw would leave ftyle me'rely verbal, a Ad therefore he 
proceeds to attiiend it by obferving " that it is di^i»^nt from 
" mere language or words — that it has always reference to an 
" author's manner of thinking — and that to feparate the flyle 
" from the fentimcnt is extremely diffic-ulti N6 wonder," 
fays he, " that thefe two Ihould be ib intimately coiine€led, as 
" tile ftyle is nothing elfe than that fort of expreffion which our 
thoughts moft readily affume." Hence he remarks that dif- 
ftrent countries have been noted for peculiarities of flyle fviit^d 
to their different temper and genius ; a remark which he after- 
wards 
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Wards on fome occafions applies to individuals. But in what 
manner this variety in thinking produces its effe6:s on the 
clothing of the thought, and what are the peculiarities of ftyle 
which are fuited thus to the feveral diverfities in temper and 
genius — thefe are points into which, though diredlly connedled 
with his explication of ftyle, he has not fyftematlcally enquired : 
much lefs has he gone into an examination of thofe difpofitions 
and habits which give to individuals their peculiar caft of 
thought, and account for the different mode in which different 
authors treat the fame fubjedl. In fhort he has omitted the 
confideration of that quality which, from its obvious analogy 
to the difference of ftyle in language, the words of the queftion 
propofed by the Academy have properly termed Style in thought. 
This view of the fubjedl being peculiarly interefting, and in 
a great meafure new, the defign of the following pages is to 
point out its imporraiice,, and tq giye fome flight Specimens of 
its utility: the authpr with great deference fubmits to the Aca- 
demy what may perhaps ferve to furnifh fome hints as to the 
mode in which it may be advantageoufly treated of by fuch 
as have more leifure and fupcrior talents to purfue the invef- 
tigation. 

Those who have written on Style have tifually confidered 
it as taking its charadler from the varieties of the fubjed, and 
the fpecies of composition in which it was employed. Thus 
the diftinct ftyles' of hiftory, of oratory and philofophy, of 
epic, ]jnc and dramatic poetry, have been diffufively treated 
of b}" numerous critics of the antient and modern world. But 

an 
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an author's peculiar habits of thinking predominate over the 
general laws of critics. There is no ftyle fo diredlly appro- 
priate to any one fpecies of writing as to exclude the opera- 
tion of the various habits and difpofitions of different writers, 
while the writings of the fame author, though in different 
fpecies of compofition, have a certain degree of fimilarity in 
their flyle which at once points him out to the intelligent 
reader. The Hiflory of Livy is very different from that of 
Tacitus, and the flyle of Virgil's epic poetry very unlike to that 
of Homer : while Cicero appears the fame in his letters, his 
orations and his philofophy ; and Do<5lor Johnfon never fails to 
difcover himfelf in his debates, his biography and his morals, 
in his compofitions and his converfation. 

That fuch peculiarities in flyle of thought fhould be found 
amongfl authors is not at all furprizing ; for what is there in 
which men are alike ? Their geflure, their voice, their gait, 
their hand-writing, their countenance, are all peculiar and ap- 
propriate to each individual ; why then fhall we fuppofe that 
their minds are not various ? Various habits of thinking and 
difpofitions of mind do in fadl prefent themfelves to us at 
every moment and in every fituation. The different impref- 
fions which the fame obje(5l makes on different individuals, 
the different reception which the fame compofition meets with 
from different readers, the different teftimonies given of the 
fame fa(5l by different witneffes poffefling equal opportunities 
of obfervacion are all fo many evident proofs of this. In 
thofe works which are peculiarly the works of minds invent- 
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ing, combining, and arranging, thefe chara(5leriftic varieties are 
more confpicuous, and thofe who have made fuch works their 
ftudy feldom fail to appropriate them to their refpedtive au- 
thors. The fltilful mufieian can readily difcover the compofer 
by his ftyle, or the performer by his manner ; and the con- 
noifTeur in painting can readily diftinguilh the pictures of one 
fchool from thoffe of another, and even difcern the hand of 
each mafter in pictures of the fame age, and country, and 
fubje<5l. Literary works may be found to exhibit equal or 
greater variety, proceeding from the different habits of think- 
ing in their refpecSlive authors. In the works of writers whofe 
modes of life were very different, and charadlers oppofite in 
the extreme, thefe varieties are obvious to the leafl obfervant 
reader, and a more accurate acquaintance with flyle and 
knowledge of chara<5ler will enable the more judicious critic to 
difcover diflinguifhing marks in the writings even of authors 
who lived much together, and applied to the fame forts of 
compofition. There is no man who will not -perceive the dif- 
ferent minds of Mr. Sterne and Dodor Johnfon in a fingle 
page of their works ; and there is no reader poffeffing any 
claim to acutenefs or critical fagacity who will not in the 
papers of the Spedlator find internal evidence fufEcient to dif- 
criminate the effays of Mr. Addifon from thofe of Sir Richard 
Steele. 

Corporeal diverlities have a manifefl and important ufe : 
they are marks which ferve to the purpofes of diflinguifhing 
each individual from every other, and thus prevent infinite 

confufian 
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confufion and miftake. Different habits of thinking in like 
manner diftinguifh different authors from each other, prevent 
the poffibility of iffuing literary forgeries, or by borrowed 
names gaining credit with the world. The dignity attached 
to the profeffion of an author will not fuffer him to travel 
incognito. Varieties in the difpofitions of mind give to fociety 
all its charms, and recommend its duties. They cnfure an 
attentive reception to the ftranger who Hands in need of it ; 
for they introduce him to us as a new charadler, and they 
fend us from the flattery and the indolence of domeflic en- 
dearment to more extended benevolence, and an a(5live inter- 
courfe with a chequered world, where the varieties of difpo- 
fition relieve varieties of want, and receive reciprocal gratifi- 
cations. From thefe varieties, as peculiarly fhewn in literary 
works, fame important advantages will he found to arife. 
There is no dull uniformity to difgufl and fatigue him who 
wifhes to acquire extenfive and various information : every 
thing worth being dlffufed through the world, or tranfmitted 
to pofterity, finds fome perfon whofe habits lead him to take 
notice of and qualify him for recording it ; and every man 
of whatever difpofition will meet fome author or other whofe 
powers of mind and ftyle of thought will intereft his attention, 
and feduce him to information. 

Two obfervations of acknowledged truth in cnticilin eftablifli 
beyond all doubt the powerful influence of peculiar difpofition 
of mind in each individual author. The firft is, that the fame 
perfon is rarely foxmd to excel in more than one fpecieS of 

( F 2 ) compofition. 
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compofition. He excels in that fpecies to which his habits of 
thinking are adapted ; and in others the degree of his failure is 
always proportioned to the degree of their diftance from this. 
The cafe of literary mimickry is no exception, very few per- 
fons having ever fucceeded in varieties of imitation ; and of 
fuch as have pracSlifed it with fuccefs it has been obferved, 
that few of them have had marked peculiarities in their own 
manner, or have given proofs of original geaius. The fecond 
obfervation is, that thofe authors who by the peculiar fpecies 
of compofition they are engaged in are compelled to introduce 
different perfons ipeaking in their proper chara(5lers, have not 
often fucceeded in their efforts to give them their appropriate flyle 
of thought and fentiment. In dramatic writing this circum- 
ftance conftitutes an acknowledged difficulty, diminiflied how- 
ever by the characters originating often in the author's mind, 
without any external flandard to which they are referred, and 
being known only by that dialogue which the author has 
given : diminifhed alfo by the hurry of adion, the briflc inter- 
ruptions of different perfonages, and the fhortnefs of each fe- 
parate fpeech. The difficulty is more evident in periodical 
efTays where introduced chara(5lers write letters of confiderable 
length ; and in hiflories, where fpeeches are given at large, as 
fuppofed to have been fpoken by the orators in perfon. In the 
orations recorded by Thucidydes there is much good fenfe, in- 
formation and argument, but in not more than one or two 
of them is there any nice difcrimination of charadler. 

Similar 
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Simila:^ habits of thinking, and fimilar difpofitions of mind 
will more or Icfs prevail among inhabitants of the fame country, 
and thus lay the foundation of a national ftyle of thought and 
fentiment. The different idioms of different lauguages prevent 
clofe tranflation. The variety in minds and habits of different 
countries cavife an equal difficulty in imitating an author of a 
different nation. But a fimilarity of individual mind will 
overcome the difficulty, and enable a writer of whatever country 
to imitate or tranflate with fuccefs. From this caufe is derived 
the excellence of Rowe's: tranflation of Lucan : and to the fame 
caufe we may afcribe the fuperiority of Swift's imitations of 
Horace to thofe of the other wits of his age. The journey to 
Brundufium fhews vis what circumflances made impreffion on 
the mind of Horace, and traditional ftories : of Swift's habits 
fhew that many of them would with him have met a fimilar 
reception.. Swift had Horace's knowledge of common life, his 
fondnefs for familiar incident, and his turn of eafy and natural 
expreflion. Milton, according to his own tafle, has imitated 
one of Horace's odes, by giving an Englifh verfion with all the 
Latin conflru<5lions ; and Pope has followed his own eflablilhed 
habits by imitating fome of the fatires in ornamented phrafe- 
ology and harmonious verfification. 

If the proper objedl of mankind be man, an enquiry into 
the varieties of the human mind, a difcovery of them in their 
natural effeds, in the flyle of thought, traced out through the 
medium of literary produdlions and flyle of language, could 
not fail of being highly ufeful. Critics, who have confined their 

obfervationvS 
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obfervations on ftyle to expreffion and language, have omitted the 
moft dignified and important confidcration of their fnbjedl. 
They have begun at the wrong end, and applied themfelves 
folely to examine the effe6l, in the hope of being able to correal 
its faults, without any attention to that which is their caufe. The 
confequence muft be extremely injurious to literature : authors 
negledt the cultivation of their minds for the polifliing of fen- 
tences, and never having formed a true eflimate of their powers 
raihly engage in works ill fuited to their habits, and derogatory 
to their fame. Criticifei becomes verbal inftead of rational ; and 
men begin to write and to piublifh, who have never once em- 
ployed themfelves in learning to think. 

Besides the critical ufes which may be derived from ipecula- 
tions of the fort here pointed out, {iich fpeculations may be yet far- 
ther recommended by the general pleafure with which they would 
be received by every defcription of readers. The developing of 
charadter is an universal and favourite employment : every perfon 
conceives himfelf an adept in the art, and thinks he pofTefTes a 
knowledge of criticiiin which give peculiar certainty to his con- 
jedtures. Lavater obferves, in commendation of his art, that 
every man is in fome degree a phyfiognomift : and I believe very 
few perfons ever read a book, at leafl: a book of fancy, without 
forming fome ideas of the author's character. If this be fo uni- 
verfally done, it is defirable that fome afliftance be given by 
which it may be done with judgment ; by which it nxaj be regu- 
lated to greater certainty, and diredled to fome advantage. 



To 
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To the want of fufficient information in the art the abfurd 
conje(5lures which are often formed refpedling authors are to be 
afcrrbed The lady who from Thomfon's poems found reafon to 
perfuade herfelf that he was much addided to fwimming at- 
tempted a fpecies of mental phyfiognomy for which fhe was not 
qualified. It is not every defcription, made neceffary to an 
author by his fubjedt, which is to be confidered as giving 
certain information of his habits and propenfities : a man who 
has chofen for his topic the pleafures of the country, may 
be faid to have a general fondnefs for rural life or rural 
fituation, but he will be obliged fometimes to depid: fcenes of 
which he has not felt the pleafure, and fometimes to defcribe 
fports of which he has not partaken. The indolence and the 
benevolence of Thomfon appear in many parts of his writings ; 
but unlefs he had gone out of his way to treat of fwimming, 
or had treated of it more frequently or more fully than was 
proportioned to its importance towards his general theme, there 
was no reafon for fuppofing it an amufenaent in which he took 
particular delight. 

An accurate and complete treatife on ftyle in writing, con- 
fidered with refpedl to thoughts and fentiments as well as 
words, and as indicating the writer s peculiar and charaifleriftic 
difpofitions, habits and powers of mind, would, it muft be 
confefled, be a work of great difficulty : it w^ouid require a 
perfe(^ knowledge of the human mind in all its varieties, 
and an acquaintance with the works of authors who wrote 

in 
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in various languages, at diftant ages and in different fpecies 
of compofition : it would require alfo a perfe<5l infight into 
chara<^er, national and individual : a fagacity wliich could not 
be impofed on by aifumed diiguife in the writings it , would 
examine, and a refolute underftanding, which could fet afide 
all deception of internal prejudice, and reprefs the forwardnefs 
of its own vanity in forming its judgments. To aid and 
dire(5l ,fuch qualities in making the enquiry, an accurate bio- 
graphical account of various authors would be eflentially ne- 
ceifary ; for general obfervations on the fubje<5l could reft their 
veracity only on an indu<5tion of many particulars confirmed 
by adlual fadl. As to the antient authors, fo little can at this 
diftance of time be known of their perfonal habits and private 
charadlers, that any critic who would found his theories on 
them could at beft entertain us with probable conje(5lure. 
Nearly the fame obje<5lion holda with refpedl to foreign writers. 
It muft therefore be from works of a later date only, and 
chiefly from the works of our own countrymen, that any fuch 
theories are to feek ftability ; and we know how much the 
pre-difpofitions and paffions of more modern biographers tend 
to prejudice the mind of the reader, and mifreprefent the cha- 
racfter of him whofe life they write : we know how difficult 
it is to develope the truth from the contradictory reports, of 
authors vinder imprefiions of oppofite affedlions, and to form a 
a juil notion of the features of the original from the pidures 
drawn by enemies or by admirers. 

National 
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National characfler is much more eafily diftingiiilhable in 
"writings than the individual charadler of the refpedlive authors; 
as being the effe<5l of caufes operating with more fteadinefs and 
on a great number of writers : it is therefore better iinder- 
flood and more readily perceived : and hence we find thofe 
dramatic authors, who have little knowledge of manners and 
little acquaintance with the modes of individual charad:er, 
find a never-failing refource in the introdudion of fome Irifh 
or Scotch or Frenchman, by a difference in his language and 
drefs to make himfelf known at once to the vulgar part of the 
audience, and to keep alive and flatter their prejudices. Na- 
tional chara<fler is fometime's fo ftrongly marked as to deftroy 
the perception of fingular differences, as provincial pronuncia- 
tions are lofl to a foreigner in the peculiarity of the general 
accent. The ftyle of French poetry in general is fo different 
fronl that of other nations, that a perfon of a different country 
does not foon arrive at the art of diflinguifhing the ftyle of one 
Fi-ench poet from that of anotheh 

The peculiar fpecics of cbmiiofitibn alfo will fometimes leave 
very little information to be colle(5ted as to the peculiar and 
characfteriftic habits of the mind of an author. All writers of 
paftoral poetry are from the modes . of life they would reprefent 
obliged to feparate themfelves as much as poflible from their 
own habit and charader. Hence we find this fpecies of 
writing has been rarely cultivated but by juvenile poets, who 
not having yet acquired a difcriminate charader could more 
eafily adopt any- which mighr come recommended to them. 

Vol. V. ( G ) Dramatic 
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Dramatic works, by the ftrength with which they put forward 
a variety of charaders, ufually keep that of their author un- 
perceived. Thofe writings in which the author gives his detail 
in perfon, and particularly oratory and lyric poetry, where he 
fpeaks from the fulnefs and force of his own mind, mufl bear 
the ftrongeft marks of his peculiar habits of thinking. 

One author, it is true, often imitates another, and thus 
prefents the peculiarities of another's mind inftead of his own. 
When the imitations are general, when authors of one defcrip- 
tion imitate authors of another, in the fame fenfe in which 
the moderns are generally faid to imitate the antients, a falfe 
colouring is undoubtedly laid on which difguifes the truth, 
and traditional fentiments are conveyed, which not being the 
genuine offspring of the author's mind bear little impreflion 
of its peculiarities. The works of authors however cannot be 
wholly made up of fuch fidlitious materials, and even among thefe 
it may be obferved that the fele6lion of fome particular authors 
from among the whole clafs, the preference given to fome 
parts of their works above others, may give information 
as to the individual mind of the writer who borrows from 
them. When the imitation is particularly confined to one 
favourite author, fome degree of fimilarity in turn of thought 
or difpofition may in all cafes be concluded on. If this has 
not led to the imitation it will naturally follow it. The fame 
habits of thinking, the fame modes of eonfidering a fubje^, 
will be infenfibly contraAed. The tafte will be formed on the 
favourite model, and opinions delivered in a ftyle of which we 

commend 
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commend the force and beauty, or from authority which we ad' 
mire and refpedt, cannot fail of becoming our own, the principles 
of our reafoning, and probably the rules of our condu€l. 

Fkom thefe obfl:ru<5lions which the ftrength of national cha- 
racter, the peculiar fpecies of compolition, or the fondnefs for 
imitation interpofe, it is evident that individual chara«5ler can- 
not in all cafes be difcovered to the fame degree of clearnef$ 
and certainty, or with the fame facility. But greater minds 
(and thefe are beft worth our attention) will overleap thefe 
obftacles and Ihew themfelves to the discerning; and though 
there may be many parts of every author's works which do 
not tranfmit the peculiarities of his mind, it is always fuffi- 
cient if there are fome which do. It happens much to our 
advantage in ipeculations of this fort, that thefe parts of an 
author's works are ufually more attradlive, and always the beft 
executed. 

Those parts of an author's works in which we are to look 
for the cleareft indications of his habits and difpofitions of mind, 
are the parts which are not abfolutely clfential to his nar- 
rative, but which are introduced and ornamental ; and hence 
in thofe works where fuch prevail his habits and difpofi- 
tions are moft apparent. Thofe parts which are brought 
in to pleafe the reader are ufually fuch as have pleafed the 
writer. When a man quits the diredl path, it is always to go 
by fome way which he likes better; when he flops for any 
time on his road, it is becaufe he has met with fomething in 
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which he finds delight. The digreffions of an authot are, in 
like manner, indications of what is agreeable to his difpofitions, 
for he cannot expatiate on what he diflikes. Metaphors and 
fimiles he will feek in thofe fources which his prior occupa- 
tions have made familiar and his habits have endeared to his 
tafte. Thus Pope is found to have been a lover of the arts, 
and Dryden of the fciences. Every allufion in the writings 
of Cowley and the other metaphyfical poets is taken from re- 
mote learning and abftrufe philofbphy ; and Mr. Addifon's 
fondnefs for claffical literature has made that the principal 
fource from whence moft of his illuftrations are derived. 

In general, where an author has written much and has written 
well, his works will always fbew what degree of antecedent 
labour has been expended in fumifliing his ftore-houfe with 
literary treafures, what accuftomed employments have given 
given facility to his exertions, and what modes of life have 
been familiarized to him by ordinary habits. In Milton's 
works we fee proofs of a life fpent in ftudy, of every Iburce 
of information fearched out with the moft perfevering dili- 
gence. In Shakefpearewe fee fuch an extenfive knowledge of hu- 
man nature as could only have been acquired by much time 
fpent in adlual obfervatidn. In the writings of Swift we per- 
ceive habits of familiar converfation with ordinary perfons ; in 
thofe of Dr. Johnfon we readily difcover that his habit was. 
reafoning, and his fpecch was differtation. 

Lord 
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Lord Bacon has from Plato's allufion confidered the under- 
ftanding of every individual man as a cavern which makes the ap- 
pearances of things vary much from the reality. From the diverfity 
of appearances of the fame obje<fl in different caverns the dif- 
ferent nature of the caverns themfelves may be difcovered. 
Thus it is we talk of the various lights in which the fame fubjedls 
appear to different writers, and from their different modes of 
treating them the chara<5leriftic differences of their own under- 
ftandings obvioufly appear. When you fee a writer always 
confidering each particular fubjedl as a part of fomething 
more exteniive, dealing out general aphorifms and fearching 
after univerfal certainties, you have an evident mark of a fpiric 
towering above and looking down upon his fubjedl, imperious 
and commanding. When you fee a writer colle(5ling every 
thing within individual bounds, taking up the fubje<5l no higher 
than itfelf, and careful not to digrefs or go beyond it, you have 
a mark of a mind humble, minute and timid. When you find 
no affertion without a quotation to enforce it, you may af- 
certain of the author that his intellec5l is fhackled to authority, 
and that he probably fees little merit but in learning. When 
you find thoughts perpetually digreffing from each other by 
trivial and irrelevant affociations, you^ may pronounce of the 
writer that his habits are mean, his judgments flender, and his 
underftanding incapable of reafoning and argument. By thefe 
criteria we wovild form this decifion on his underflanding from 
his converfaaon, and by the fame we may equally form it from 
his writings. 

Though 
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Though it muft be admitted that it is not always fafe to 
infer a man's moral charader from Iiis expreffed feutiments, 
yet perhaps from tlie writings of an author fome Inferences as 
to his moral as well as his intelledlual qxialities may with 
caution be drawn. We may be fatisfied of the exiftence of thofe 
faults which his utmoft induftry could not conceal, though we 
may not always give him credit for thofe virtues which he 
may pofTefs* No man from their writings can hefitate to pro- 
nounce generally that Addifon was a man of virtue and religion, 
and Horace voluptuous and a debauchee. Such information 
is notorious — votiva veluti in tabella vita paiet. Sometimes how- 
ever the deduction is more fubtle and the proofs lefs obvious, 
in proportion to the knowledge which the author may have 
of his own defecfts, and the addrefs he can employ in concealing 
them ; yet fometimes the difficulty of knowing himfelf, fome- 
times his contempt of his reader's fagacity in making the 
the difcovery, fometimes his aukwardnefs, and frequently his 
vanity, betray a chara<5ler which he himfelf does not know, 
or which perhaps, with all its faults, he contemplates with 
pleafure. An author, as well as all other men, though he be 
not perfe6:ly fatisfied with all parts of his own chara(5ler, finds 
confblation in contemplating ibme features of it for his difguft 
at others : this favourite part of the author's chara<^er he labours 
for occafions of introducing, praifes thofe who poflefs it, and 
magnifies its excellence. His vanity would not fuffer him to 
debate on a moral or intelledlual quality which he knew he 
did not pofTefs, nor could he be comfortable in holding out 
perpetually to public deteftation what he was confcious was his 

own 
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own indulged habit or private defe<5l. Pope dwells on the 
poverty of his rivals, becaufe it was his prudence and his pride 
to have acquired a competence ; while moft other poets difclofe 
and commend their poverty by inveighing againft the ignorance 
of the great who do not reward their talents, or by frequent, 
and vehement declamation againft a love of that wealth they 
never have poflefled. 

AuTHOFiS fometimes make their works dlre<5l channels for 
the conveyance of their chara<5ler and hiftory to the public. 
Thus Milton tells us of his blindnefs ; Virgil puts a narrative 
of his own fortunes into the mouth of his fliepherd Tityrus ; 
Swift, in his Cadenus and Vanefla, is known to have intended 
a juftification of himfelf againft a mifreprefented ftory; and 
Savage celebrates the talents and apologizes for the profligacy 
of the baftard. I am fometimes inclined to fufpedl authors of 
prefenting diredlly their own pi(5tures to the reader. Smollet 
certainly did this in his charaAer of Bramble, making at the 
fame time Ibme of the fads recorded in his travels the inci- 
dents in his novel. Dr. Johnfon has given us at full length 
the portrait of a Mr. Johnfon, an imaginary member of a li- 
terary club, as drawn by Blackmore in the iirft eifay of an 
unfucceftful periodical work. I fufpe<fl this extraordinary quo- 
tation has been made, that the reader may be furprifed into a 
coroparifon of the great qualities of the biographer himfelf 
with thofe which Blackmore, as if by a fert of prophetic fecond 
ilght, had beftowed oa his gigantic Johnfon. 

Thus 
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Thus it feems that fome information, both with refpedl to an 
author's intelledual and moral charadter, is always to be collected 
from his waitings. In fome cafes it may be more difficult to col- 
led it than it may in others. In fome works the inference may 
more nearly approach to certainty, in others the degrees of 
probability may be flight, but in all fome information will re- 
ward the refearch, and the refearch itfelf is above all other em- 
ployments of the mind interefting and inftrudlive. To difcover 
charadler, to trace out the caufes of literary excellence and defe6ls, 
to explain the efficacy and operation of habits, to exhibit the 
influence of the morals on the underftanding, will affisrd a dig- 
nified exercife to the critic, an ufeful One to the metaphyfician, 
and an agreeable one to the mofalift. 

The firfl; object of every author's attention is the choice of his 
fubjed. The choice of this is an adl direded by the habits and dif- 
pofitions of the authof, and therefore indicative of thefe. From the 
infinite variety of fubjeds that one is feleded, which either is moft 
pleafing to the fancy of the author, or in which he thinks he is 
moft likely to excel ; in either cafe it is that which beft fnits his 
habits, difpofitions and powers of mind. Achilles was known at 
the court of Lycomedes by his preferring the armour to all the 
toys brought by Ulyffes ; and, from the fubjeds they chofe for 
writing on, we may certainly infer that Virgil loved peace, and 
that Milton had an high rcfped for religion. The Englifh Garden, 
is the work of a poet viewing fcenes of external nature with the 
eye of a painter; the Botanic Garden, of a poet ftudying her in- 
ternal operations with the abftradion of a philofopher. The latter 

could 
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could only have been written by an author whofe habits had 
cherifhed a fondnefs for philofophic fpeculation, and whofe fitu- 
ation had given him opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
its modern experimental progrefs : the former might naturally be 
expeded from the friend of Sir Jofliua Reynolds and his affociate 
in an edition of Du Frefnoy. 

This remark, however, muft be received with fome limitation. 
An author writes . on many and various fubjeds. His choice is 
not always left free to the influence of his charaderiltic difpofi- 
tions. On feveral occafions thefe arc made facrifices to his conve- 
nience, his neceffities or his jambitiorj. He often writes on fub- 
jeds occafionally recommended, on theftory that is popular, on 
the event that is recent, at the fuggeflions of his own vanity or 
the command of his patron. Profefled authors are not more dif- 
interefled than other men : and a name in the literary world is of 
fueh value that a boekfqller often pays an high price for prefix- 
ing it to a work, which not being Ajitable to the author's 
difpofition only derogates from his reputation. Almoft all occa- 
fional writings, profc as well^ as ^poetry, pamphlets and odes, 
contain within themfelvQS the elements of fpeedy diffolution. 
We fhould fay then that it is only the choice of a fubjed in 
which the author has excelled, which may be confidered as giving 
fome intim<i,tion as to his habits and difpoiitions. 

The nature of the fubje^l feleded in a great meifure afcer- 
tains the fpecies of conipofition in which it is to be treated. 
Where this js left a matter of doubt the habits and mind of the 
author muft decide. Whether the fame cataftrophefhall be the 
fubjedt of an elegy or of a tragedy depends wholly on the writer's 

Vol. V. (H) fondnefs 
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fbndnefs for eontemplating the emotions of his own mind, or 
viewing external and vifible efFe£ls of their operations on the 
charader of others, on the penfive or ohfervant turn of the am-i 
thor. Whether the fame ludicrous incident (hall give occafion to 
a comedy or to a mock heroic depends on the author's acquaint- 
ance with the living or the learned world, with men or with 
books. 

Other matters relative to the nature of the work are in like 
manner afcertained from the charaderiftic habits and difpofitions 
of the writer. A profelTed admirer of the ancients will divide his 
ode into ilrophe and antiftrophe : Mr. Harris, from his fondnefs for 
the Platonic fchool, has given us his philofophy in dialogue, and 
the gentleman who afterwards tranflated the letters of Cicero and 
Pliny might naturally be expeded to publifh his effays in the 
epiftolary form. A man of extended and difcurfive views will 
not confine himfclf within the bounds of rhyme, but will 
compofe his epic or didadic poem in blank veffe. Perhaps an 
enthufiafm in the general caufe of political liberty, or a horror 
of licentioufnefs, with a fondnefs for regulation, arc often in the 
minds of poets and critics conneded with the principles which de- 
cide them in the comparifon of blank verfe with rhythe. Wiiim- 
fical as this opinion may feem it is confirmed by feveral inftances. 
Pope always wrote in rhyme, and Dodor Johnfon is' its great 
advocate ; while in all their more important works, Cowper, 
Thomfon, Milton and Akenfide employed blank verfe. 

When the fubjed has been chofeti, aftd the fpecieis and mode 
of compofition afcertained, the thoughts and fcntrnrents of an 

author 
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author come ftext under confideration. Various views of his fub- 
jed will prcfent themfelves, various trains of aflbciatcd thought 
will fucceffively arife ia his mind. But affociations of that par- 
ticular fort to which his habits have been formed will occur 
mpft readily, and be received with the cordiality of intimate 
acquaintance. Man has been faid to be a bundle of habits : 
habit then will account for the frequent recurrence of a kindred 
train of thinking in the mind of the fame pcrfon, and the prc- 
difpofition for that to which it has been accuftomcd will fecure to 
it a preference. 

Should the fame range of thought prcfent itfelf to the mind 
of authors different in their habits and difpofitions, what has been 
faid may ferve to fhew that it would not with all meet an 
equally friendly reception. It is not, however, at all probable 
that the fame range of thought fliould occiir. No man, it has been 
obferved, forgets his original trade. The rights of nations, fays 
Dodor Johnfon, finic into queftions of grammar when grammarians 
difcufs them. A mathematician confidering a fubjed not mathe- 
matical will from habit employ himfelf in an analytic inveftigation 
of its properties and caufes. A lawyer will apply to folving ob- 
jedions and fcrutinizing diftindions. Profeffional men of every 
defcription will recur to thofe ideas and trains of thought to which 
they have been accuftomed. Dramatic writers, who underftand 
charader, conftantly mark out each profellion, by a peculiar train 
of thought as well as a technical language. 

(Ha) Every 
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Every literary work muft contain narratives of fome events, 
defcriptions of fome objeds, expreflion of emotions and enforce- 
ments of opinion. It does not feem extraordinary that opinions 
fhould be enforced by arguments drawn from topics which are 
congenial to an author's difpofitions, and which therefore have 
proved themfelves to him the moft powerful inftruments of con- 
vidion. It will readily be admitted that the fame emotion will 
Ihew itfelf differently in difterent minds and tempers, and that 
of courfe the modes of exprefling fuch emotions will vary confi- 
derably. With refpeiS to narratives of events and defcriptions 
of objeds this is equally certain, though not equally obvious. 
Each event is attended by a great number of circumftances re- 
lating to perfons, motives, places, inftruments : each objed has 
a variety of particular adjunds accompanying it in its adual 
cxiftence. To enumerate all thefe, if it were poffible, would be 
unneceffary and difgufting. A feledion is therefore, in all cafes, 
to be made, and the varieties of fuch feledions naturally proceed 
from the variety in the views and habits of the authors who re- 
late the events, or defcribe the objedts. If anecdotes related in 
private converfation partake of the charadter of the ftory-teller, 
the fame muft be prefumcd of the biographer, who undertakes his 
tafk through the impulfe of fome afFedion, which of neceffity 
gains ftrength in the progrefs of his work. If no two eye- 
witnefles of the fame fad agree exadly in their reports, a greater 
agreement cannot be expeded in the records of hiftorians 
viewing various communications of events, and equally under 
the influence of variety of temper, and underftanding. Travellers, 
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defcribing the fame identical fcene in nature have been obferved 
often to make a different feledion of its circumftances. When 
the obje<ft then to be defcribed is general, of an intelledual na- 
ture, or of extended influence, poetic fancy in various minds 
muft be expei^ed to vary the delcription. The Allegro and II 
Penferofo of our great poet are beautiful illuftrations of the 
variety of feledions made from the great flore-houfe of nature by 
men under the influence, of diflerent habits and difpofitions. 

After the fentiments the language naturally comes to be con- 
fidered; and if the former indicate the author's powers of mind, 
the latter, diredly connedted with them, muft give correfponding 
information. Verbaque frovifam rem baud inv'tta fequuntur. A wri- 
ter's language may fometimes be had from imitation, but, as has 
been mentioned, it muft be either fome predifpofition in favour 
of a particular author's habits of thinking, which induces the 
imitation of his ftyte of words, or fome ftriking peculiarities in his 
language, which by a natural aflbciation would infinuate alfo and 
imprefs'his flyle of thought ; fo that the author's language is the 
offspring of antecedent difpofitions of mind direding him to 
models fuitable, or by reflex influence of words on the under- 
ftanding it generates kindred habits of thinking, of which it is 
therefore indicative. Every writer's vocabulary is made up of 
the words he has learned in converfation or in reading ; converfing 
with thofe who have regulated- the mode of his thinking, or 
leading the works af thofe;- authors wlio are his favourites. Col- 
location, arrangement and: connedion he learns in the very fame 

manner. 
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raanocr. His ftyle in language is thus congenial to his ftyle of 
thinking. 

Is it ihgill be a matter for his option whsit words he flj^il 
prefer, or what £irrang<^nient he Ijia^l give them, I do not fee what 
there is to regulate that chojcc but the hahits anrf powers of his 
Jnind, direding a |angu<ige congeni*! to the train and modes of 
his thought^ and e?£citing fimilar fenfatioas. The propriety and 
beauty of language is this analogy to the train of thought to 
be cKpreffed by it ; and accordingly we find that all tbe terms 
which are applied to denote diverfities of ftyle do in ftridnefs of 
primitive acceptation belong to thinking and its modes. 

The habits, difpofitions and powers of mind fometimes exert 
a dirc<9: influence over the words and language. Accuracy of 
thought will naturally demand precife exprcffion, and obfcurity in 
ftyle will be the confcquence of dull conceptions. Licentious 
phrafes and ftrained figures of fpeech will follow the ujurftrained 
indulgence of wayward imagination, and foreign words always 
affume a place in the works of an author who has been in ha- 
bits of intercourfe with foreign learning, or is guided by a foppilh 
afFedation of polite ibciety. Obfolete idioms mark pedantic ha- 
bits, and technical language is the neceflary Tefult of profeiffional 
employmenL Redundance of copulatives and particles acknow- 
ledge a difiiculty in perceiving any connexion but what cannot 
poifibly be overlooked j circumftanees. ill arranged betray habitual 
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negligence or fbrgjetfulnefs, and the repetition of tautologous 
founds can only proceed from the emptinefs of the under- 
Oafiding. 

From the flyJe of words joined with the flyle of thought and 
fentiment a full portrait of the writer's intellectual habits and 
powers may be drawn, as far at leafl as is neceffary for under- 
ftanding his works, or ufeful for admonit-ion from his example. 
We may form a proper eflimate of the value of his authority from 
the difcovery we may thus make of his means of information 
and capacities of judging, and we may learn what in his habits 
was conducive to his improvement, and what gave rife to his 
faults. Such ufeful knowledge confirmed from fads in the 
known hiflory of fome writers may furnifli matter for analogical 
rcafoning as to others, concerning whom we have no authentic 
biographical accounts ; but it may more efpecially fupply ufeful 
documents to young proficients in literature, and valuable leflbns 
of prudence, of diligence, and of morals to all. 

Thus from the writings of Milton we may lee the value of 
ftudious habits, even under the greateft difad vantages, and we are 
taught the folly of tbofe who would encourage imagination by re- 
prefilng learning.. From the works of Shakefpeare, a man, from 
whom birth and eircumftances have withheld all dired communi- 
cation with ancient authors, may find that " with fmall Latin and 
*' lefs Greek" a poet may, through a diligent examination of the 
human heart and an acute obfervation of human life, rife to the 
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highell pinnacle of celebrity. From Pope we learn the value of 
prudential habits in life and literature ; from the paucity and po- 
verty of charder in Virgil's ^neid we fee that to great works 
fomething more is required than the labours of the ftudy ; and 
from every confiderable defed of a great author we learn the 
injuries of a vain or imperious temper, which will not fubmit to 
eftablifhed regulation, nor ftoop to confult fuch friends as have 
capacity to judge and honcfty to cerifure. 
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ESSAY, No. II. on the fame SubjeB as the preceding. 



By the fame Author. 



J. F in the preceding eilay it has been eftablifhed that there Read April 
is a ftyle in thought depending on the varieties of the intel- 
letflual charadler, and therefore indicative of thefe, it will follow 
that from the fame fource fome information refpe<5ling the 
moral chara<5ler may alfo be derived. Difpofitions are gene- 
rated and habits confirmed by the approbation of the mind, 
over which they in turn exert a reciprocal influence. When 
the moral qualities do not obey the controuling dire(5lion of 
the Underftanding, what has depraved the morals will ufually 
be found to warp and bias the judgment; fince external cir- 
cumftances, which produce forcible effedls on one part of man's 
conftitution, do more or lefs afFedl every other. The varieties 
Vol. V. (I) then 
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then of moral difpofitions and peculiar habits may be traced 
out through that variety in the intelle(Slual charadler with 
which they are fometimes affociated as caufe and effe(^, and 
fometimes as common effects of the fame caufe difFufing a 
general operation over the whole fyftem. The flyle of thought 
therefore which flows from the one muft in fome degree indi- 
cate the other. 

That an author mixes much of himfelf with his fubje(5l, 
however ridiculoufly and extravagantly Sterne in his life of 
Mr. Shandy may have caricatured the fyftem, is undoubtedly 
true. That an author's difpofitions may thence be inveftigated 
we have teftimony of much weight and antiquity. Laudibus 
argu'itur vim vinofus Homerus is the ajQTertion of Horace, and the 
diflike of Euripides to the fair fex has been long fince col- 
Ie<5lcd from the unfavourable pic^lures of them he has alwayiS 
drawn. Longinus tells of internal difpofitions neceffary for 
producing the fublime, and Quintilian gives a catalogue of 
the moral qualities which an orator fhould poflefs. But on 
this queftion every man bears teftimony for himfelf; for does 
not every man -think that he can in fome degree anticipate 
the mode in which thofe with whofe minds and habits he is 
acquainted will a<fl on any particular occafion, or will treat 
of a given fubje(£t ? I do not mean to fay that he will be able 
to write a treatife in the ftyle of each author of his acquaint- 
ance, There is a divifion of literary as well as natural labour 
which makes the beft ufe of the produdlive capital by con- 
fining each writer to one particular fpecies of employment. 

And 
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And if Milton has been thought by critics to have Ihewn 
fome melancholy in his mirth, even in poems of the fame 
flru(5lure, and in which he had intended to contraft them, verfa- 
tility in ftyle of thought iliould be deemed not fo much an 
affemblage of many qualities, as a peculiar natural quality in 
itfelf, not to be attained by efFort, and not necefTary to excel- 
knce. 

Through the ftyle in words thefe charaderiflic diiferences 
may ealily be difcoVered. There are few words in any lan- 
gtiage which can in flridlnefs be termed fynonimous. Many 
of them may exprefs the fame primitive idea, but each exprefles 
it in a different degree, in various circumflances and relations, 
and under difFefent impreffions of the writer's mind. Every 
quality intelle(fluai of moral has many names by any of which it 
may be expreffed, according to the different reception which 
it meets from him who defcribes it ; which deprefs or heighten 
its power, according as it is to be commended or condemned. 
When the fame man is fpoken of by one author as liberal 
and by another as prodigal, the fame country by one traveller 
as bleak and by another as romantic, the fame theory by 
one critic as ingenious and by another as extravagant, the 
moral chara(5ter and habits of the writers can alone account 
for this diverfity, and through the medium of their language 
this diverfity may be pointed out. Even the fame fac^ will 
be related in various words according to the intent and dif- 
pofitions of him by whom it is related. When it is faid that 
Brutus killed Casfar, the fa(5l fimply is flated ; and when we 
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iay that he Jiabbed Caefar, the fadl is related circumftantiaHy ; 
an addition is made of the mode in which the a(fl was accom- 
plifhed. But when we fay that Brutus murdered Caefar, our 
affertion goes beyond the facl, and we pronounce an opinion 
on the criminality of Brutus. Words of the firft and fecond 
clafs form the proper language of hiflorical narrative; words 
of the laft by their reflex or fecondary fignifications are the 
language of the writer's charadler. Hence the greater the fim- 
plicity of ftyle, the more proper for an hiftorian ; and, on the 
other hand, the more vain the hiftorian, the greater his fond- 
nefs for difplaying himfelf and putting forward his own 
opinions, the more faulty is his ftyle. On this ground it is 
that the ftyle of Mr. Gibbon as an hiftorian is extremely 
unfit for imitation : his work is much more an hiftory of his 
own mind and opinions than of the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. 

Were it poflible for the human mind to diveft itfelf in 
an inftant of the paffion to which it had immediately before 
been fubjecSl, and to view every thing which comes before it 
as wholly new and perfe<ftly fiiigular in its nature, ftill an 
author would have fome ftyle of thought arifing from a pre- 
dile<flion for certain modes of confidering his fubjedls, founded 
on the peculiarity of his natural underftanding, his education 
and intelle(5lual habits. But as many of the objecls are not 
new, what at the prefent time occurs will coincide with or 
be judged of by what has formerly been thought on the fame 
fubjedls, or on fuch others as are by fome of their nume- 
rous 
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rous analogies connedled with them. What therefore is at 
any one time faid has probably been often before thought* 
and is part of a fyftem of opinions which have long bad an 
influence on the underftanding and on the pradlice. The dif- 
pofitions of mind too are more permanent, the force of habits 
too ftubborn to give place at whatever moment an author 
choofes for writing ; what is written in conformity to the 
reigning difpofition will be written with fpirit, and appear to 
the author in a high degree true, natural and forcible. If a 
man be diffatisfied with himfelf he will on very flight occa- 
flon quarrel with any perfon who comes in his way : if an 
author is peevifli or choleric his writings will fliew his dis- 
content ; they will exhibit gloomy profpe(^s of nature and me- 
lancholy views of life. In the manners of foreigners we obferve 
many national prejudices, and in the eonverfation of every 
individual we fee the fingularities of his mind ; an author then, 
who muft be fuppofed in like manner affedled with his national 
and individual prejudices, will betray them to fuch as can 
view his charaAer from a diftance, and examine his writings 
under diflTerent imprefliona. 

That thefe indications of charader are in moft writers 
fufflciently ftrong appears, from this, that even in thofe who 
are under the influence of immediate infpiration they are per- 
ceivable. The Deity makes ufe of the natural man as the 
inftrument of his com-municationSj and the feveral pages of 
the liicred volume fliew the diflind habits and difpofitions of 
their refpedive authors. Thus the character of St. Paul is 
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fully delineated in his epiflles ; the dignity of his fpif it and 
the energy of his mind appear in his words as well as his 
adls : his learning and his profeffional habits fliew themfelves 
in his allufions to paffages in clallic authors, and in the 
fources of his metaphors. St. Peter's natural vehemence is 
exhibited by the rapidity of tranfition in his thought, and 
the boldnefs of grammatical conftruflion in his fentences. 
And St. John, the difciple whom Jefus loved, pours forth the 
grateful return of his heart in dwelling particularly on his 
mafter's difcourfes, and fhews the general mildnefs of his na- 
ture by frequent and earneft exhortations to benevolence and 
love. 

Every particular relating to the moral charadler and habits 
of an author is of much importance to his readers. Without 
fome acquaintance with thefe we fhould in many cafes fail of 
comprehending his meaning, and in no cafe Ihould we be 
able, rightly to appreciate his judgments. Many of his words 
are relative while they are deemed pofitive, denoting compa- 
rifons made by his own mind according to flandards indiredlly 
and imperfedly reprefented. Many of his opinions are con- 
veyed by Health in his writings, left to prodvice their efFedl 
on the reader by the colledive force of many minute atoms 
of mifreprefentation. Many of his decifions reft more on his 
authority than his arguments ; and to learn the value of hia 
authority, to enquire into the means of his information, and 
to examine the probable fources of his prejudices, is necefTary 
to enable the reader to afcertain by all due allowances the 
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axflual and limited truth. The enquiries which are thus ufeful 
to affift a reader's comprehenfion may be in a much higher 
degree \ifeful to an author. To make the detedlion of vice in 
literary characters more eafy would in all probability have 
effe<5t on the morals of authors, and through them on the 
world. The critic would perhaps learn to overcome his refcnt- 
ments did he know that it was impoffible to conceal them 
from the public ; and the traveller would learn to venerate 
truth, when he found that the vanity which prompted him 
to exaggerate muft betray itfelf in his writings, and bring 
univerfal difcredit on his teftimony. 

The general modes in which fuch enquiries are to be con- 
ducted, and the exz€i degrees of probable evidence which will 
fupport particular concluiions, it is not eafy on this firft view 
of the fubje(5l to determine. Something of a nature analogous 
to this has in particular inftances been done, where from proofs 
furnifbed by the works themfelves the precife time at which 
they were written is. detedted, and the author, his age, his rank 
or his country afcertained. Some valuable treatifes of literary 
controverfy proving certain fuppofed ancient writings genuine 
or otherwife, fome judicious obfervations of modern hiftbrians 
and critics feparating what in very remote periods is fabulous 
from what was fad:, and all that occurs any where relating 
to internal evidence of the truth of narratives and the credi- 
bility of witneffes, will be found to throw light on this fub- 
je(5l. The remaining part of this eflay will contain fome 
fpecimens of this theory applied to difcover. the indications of 
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habits, moral and intelledlual, of difpolitions and external cir- 
cumftances in the writings of known authors, and in fome 
inftances to trace out their operation. 

The lights in which the fame fubjedl appears to different 
authors are indeed fo very different that it is not poffible to 
read a page of the copious index to the edition of the Eng- 
lilh Poets, or even the quotations under the fame word in a 
Di(3;ionar7, without finding foniething charaifteriftic of the 
habits or difpofition of the author. Thus wine is by Congreve 
after Ovid fpoken of as in alliance with love, and by Gay 
as putting time and care to flight ; Swift pronounces that 

Wine, powerful wine, can thaw the frozen cit, 
And fafhion him to humour and to wit, 

after which he employs a page in fatirically defcribing its 
effects on feveral of the public chara(^ers of the day; but 
Milton, whdfc difpofition was religious, and w'hofe habit was 
ftridl terhperance, fpeaks of the fweet poifon of mifufed wine, 
and introduces it as a topic to be commended by the crew 
of Comus, and condemned by the chorus of Samfon Agonifles. 
Thomfon in his beautiful defcription of night has given its 
vifible mai^ks with minute diftindlnefs ; he talks of the glow- 
worm twinkling with its moving radiance, and tells that 
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a faint erroneous ray, 

Glanc'd from th' imperfed furfaces of things. 
Flings half an image on the ftraining eye. 

Milton, who had for many years loft the advantages of the 
vifiial ray, and had not vifible images fo frelh and accurate 
in his fancy, has defcribed night by its effed on the animal 
creation, by the filence which accompanies it, and the fanciful 
and claffic imagery of Heiperus and the moon. Night with 
Young is virtue's immemorial friend-, and loud calls on devo- 
tion ; to Waller it only gives an opportunity of difcovering the 
charms of Mira's mind, by concealing the dazzling fplendor 
of her perfonal graces. 

Atterbury and Clarke have both written fermons on this 
text: '* If they hear not Mofes and the prophets, neither will 
" they be perfuaded though one rofe from the dead." Each 
of them begins by explaining the occafion on which thofe words 
were^, fpoken : but Atterbury in the courfe of his explication 
fhews us the fitnefs of the rich man's making his requeft 
particularly to Abraham, and defcribes with pointed irony the 
voluptuaries of his own day under the charader of the fen- 
fualifts of the evangelical times ; while Clarke in his intro- 
dudlion exadly afcertains how far - the rich's man's reafbnings 
were juft, and wherein lay his miftake. Each then proceeds 
to the main body of his difcourfe, and here Atterbury confix 
dering the pofition in the text as a truth rather furprizing, 
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and one not likely to meet ready acceptance on the firfl pro- 
pofal, employs himfelf to liiiiit its extent fo -as to ftciire to 
it a more favourable reception ; while Clarke prefaces his main 
argviment by proving, from the defign of religion and the 
faculties of man, that perfed and irrefiftible e'vid^ftCe dn thtfc 
points is not to be expe<5led. 

Atterbuky on his firft head of proof eftabliflies that fuch 
a meffage as 'that in the text 'fetit to a wicked man would 
not be cortiplied with— that he would doubt of its reality, and 
iiiid out nattiral modes of accounting for it —that he would 
fufipofe it fome dream of a melancholy fancy, or fome trick 
of his unbelieving acquaintance — and that even if he fhould 
receive it at firft: as a revelation, the progrefs of time would 
take awiay his horror, and the raillefyof 'his eomjpanions laugh 
him out of his perfuafion. On his feiond head of proof he 
then argues that the evidence fpecified i& in reality a lefs 
probable or powerful means of eonviiflioa than the adlual 
evidence of the gofpcl-^becavlfe the gofpel evidence contains 
refurred^ions from the dead, with many other proofs — becaufc 
the evidence required exerts all its force on the firft impref- 
fion, after which it is ever afterwards in a declining ftate, 
whereas that which is given gains ground by degrees, and the 
more it is confidered the more it is approved — and laftly, 
becaufe the force of the motive in the one cafe is particular 
and confined within a fingle breaft, whereas the other is an 
univerfal ftanding proof, tried and approved by men of all 
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defcriptions, and falling in with the general fenfe and perfuafion 
of thofe with whom we converfe. Clarke proves firft that God 
has given all the intrinfic evidence from the nature of the 
thing itfelf that it is poffible to be conceived, with all the 
external proof from unqneftionable teflimony that was ever 
given to any matter of fa6l in the world — and fecondly he 
proves that fuch as will not be perfuaded by that evidence 
would not, by reafon of the wickednefs of their hearts, be 
perfuaded by any other evidence^ which their own fancy could 
fuggeft. 

Att^rbury conclTidcs with feveajal inferences dire6lly pointed 
againft pradlic^l errors or received prejudices— againft the un- 
reafonablenefs of expe(3;ing miracles on occafions of little ioapor- 
tan<;e— againft the belief of fuch frivolous miracles— againft 
pretended ftipulated appearances from the dead— againft our 
objedling to the degree of evidence vouchfafed to us becaufe 
others have had fuch as we deem irrefiftible— and he con- 
cludes his inferences (which take up a third part of his whple 
difcourfe) with an exhortation to magnify the divine wifdom, 
which hath fo ordered the firft proofs of our, faith that they 
will be equally fatisfa<5lory to the end of time, his condudl in 
the moral world being fimilar to that in the natural, and 
reafortable motives being preferable as inftruments of convic- 
tion to aft.inifhing by immediate miracles. Clarke's inference 
is in one page^— that if we free ourfelves from thofe unrea- 
fonable prejudices with which carelelTnefs, and want of con- 
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fideration, and unrighteous pradlice are ufed to blind us, wc 
Ihall be fully convinced by the evidence vouchfafed us of 
the truth of chriftianity. 

I HAVE given minutely the fchemes of thefe two fcrmons, 
becaufe perhaps there is not any where to be found a more com- 
plete contraft of habits and difpofitions exemplified in two eom- 
pofitions of the fame fort and on the fame fubje<5t. The Bifliop 
of Rochefter, a man of elegant literature, of much knowledge of 
the world, and of political habits and aflbciations, confiders his 
fubjedl with refined inge-nuity and pradlical addrefs, difplaying 
an extenfive acquaintance with human manners, and a perfe<5t 
infight into the prejudices of the heart. Clarke, whofe habits 
were originally formed to academic fludies, and who through 
his life continued a man of fcientific refearch, fteadily pur- 
fucs his train of important demonftration, without any en- 
deavour to find out novel tojpics, or any deference to pre- 
conceived notions, with little light from experience, and little 
attention to pradice. It is not unpleafant to obferve Clarke 
glancing with a carelels and hafty view at fome of the prin- 
cipal topics on which Atterbury fo largely dilates. Suppofing 
the meffage in the text conveyed to the wicked, " as foon as 
" the prefent terrible apprehenfions were ceafed," fays Clarke, 
" it is extremely probable they would find fome way or 
" other to afcribe it all to the delufion of fancy and imagi- 
" nation, and that their old vitious habits and defires and be- 
" loved fins would again by degrees prevail over them." Thefe 
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collateral points however he will not go out of his way to 
difcufs, fatisfied that if he can by one undeniable chain of 
reafoning eftablilh the pofition in the text, what may occur 
on probable grounds againft it is not worth confideration. 
Atterbury, who knew how ill the truth is received which 
oppofes a prejudice, how much attention is always paid to 
him who Ihews an accurate knowledge of the thoughts of his 
hearers, and how eafy it is to convince after you have filenccd 
an objedlion, confiders all thefe pra(5lical topics at full length. 
On the whole Clarke looks for what will prove, and Atterbury 
for what will perfuade : Atterbury would afFe<5l his audience, 
and Clarke will convince his readers. 

Even in tranflations of the fame paflage, through their com- 
mon likenefs to the original, the charadleriftic difierence of 
the tranflator's habits will break out ; as feveral portraits of 
the fame perfon will to a judicious eye difcover the painter 
as well as him who fat for the pidture. The following are 
trandations by Pope and by Cowper of the beautiful paflage 
in the lixth book of the Iliad, where Heftor takes his infant 
fon Ailyanax into hi« arms: 
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Thus having fpoke, th' illuftrlous chief of Troy 

Stretch'd his fond arms to clafp the lovely boy. 

Th€ babe clung crying to- his nurfe's breaft, 

Scar'cl at the dazzling heloa and nodding creft : 

With fecret pleafure each fond parent fmil'd, 

And He(5lor hafted to relieve his child. 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 

And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 

Then kifs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 

Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's prayer. Pope. 

So faying, illuftrious He(5lor ftretch'd his arms 

Forth to his fon, but with a fcream the child 

Fell back into the bofom of his nurfe, 

His father's afpe(5l dreading, whofe bright arms 

He had attentive iliark'd, and ftiaggy creft 

Playing tremendous o'er his helmet's heighth. 

His father and his gentle mother laughed, 

And noble He<5lor lifting from his head 

His dazzling helmet, placed it on the ground : 

Then kifs'd the boy, and dandled him, and thus 

In earneft prayer the heavenly powers implor'd^. Cowper. 

Mr. 



The pafTage in the original ftands thus, vide Clarke's Homer, II. vi. verf. 466 to end of 475 : 

A\J/ ff ^aV^ 'Grpoti KoXvov gt/^aji'oio n^ivviq 

£x?ii»9)) \a)(ait, 'aalfig pi'Aa oi)/Jv aTf^^fis, 
Tiij,Q>!a-e(g ;^aAxof -rs, iJs 7\o(p(it iVwioj^a'iTijv, 
Auicv aTT axaoTacTV)-: x6gf9&j vEvovla. vrivurai;' 

Ex J iyiKaaai 'aarr,^ ri (p'tMg, >y •Oorna ftirijj, 

Aina,^ ay 011 ^.Xo» vllii fVtt ki<TC, -ariT^i t£ ^i^ir'n, 
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Mi?. Pope had formed his eftablifhed ftyle of elegant poetry 
before he engaged in tranflating Homer, a poet whofe ftyle 
was extremely different. To this it is to be afcribed that we 
have here fo tnany 'prettyneffes which are not to be found in 
the original — -fond arms — lovely boy — iinth fecret pleafiire — glittering 
terrors — lifting high in air — father s frayer. I think I can alfo 
perceive in this paffage the effe<5l of habits of traaflating even 
on Mr. Pope, Dazzling helms and nodding crejls were phrafes 
which had become by tranflating the battle fcenes of Homer 
fo familiar to his ear, that though in general more verbole than 
his author, he could not here dilate the expreflions beyond the 
dimenfions in which they had ufed to appear : he has there- 
fore contradled into one line the fubftance of two in the ori- 
ginal. Had this been the only paffage of the Jliad which Mr. 
Pope tranflated, I am confident we fliould have found it, if 
not more like Homer, yet certainly more vigorous and affe<^- 
ing. 

Mr. CoWper has been led by his fondnefs for the fimplicity 
of Homer to too clofe a literal adherence to the words of the 
original, in prejudice ef the fentiment and the fenfe. Thus 
becaufe the word vo^Vaj, ufually fignifies an adl of attention 
voluntary and protracfled, Cowper has rendered it in this paf- 
fage, he had attentive marked^ an expreffion utterly inapplicable 
here, as unfuited to the age of the infant and the terror he 
fhewed. The word fliould be taken here in its fecondary fig- 
nification, for the bare intelle(5lual zQi of perception. The 
word tysXoca-(n in like manner Mr. Cowper has rendered laughed, 
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though its meaning in this paffage is by the Scholiaft in his note 
(which Mr. Cowper gives) pronounced to be fomewhat different 
in degree from its ordinary one which alone our Englifh term 
laughed exprefles. There is not any one Englifh word perhaps 
which can render w^Xe, but furely it would have been better 
to have ufed a periphrafis than to have tranflated it by the 
mean and vulgar term dandled. 

On comparing thefe two tranflations with the original it does 
not appear that either of thefe gentlemen, however great their 
merits, feems to have rightly felt the beauty of this paffage. 
The mode of motion denoted by kx/v^i? is not at all expreffed 
either by fell back or clung : the one is too fudden and violent, 
the other defcribes what might perhaps have been the flate 
after the movement had taken place. Mr. Pope was never 
married : he was not a man of domeftic endearment, or family 
obfervation : and without knowing any thing of the private 
life of Mr. Cowper (which from many palfages in his works 
I am convinced is perfeftly amiable) I think we might ven- 
ture to affert that he did not receive Homer's image in the 
nurfery. The paffage was too natural and fimpk for Mr. Pope, 
and Mr. Cowper has left it mean and profaic *, 

The 



* a waiJo? is falfely rendered bjr Pope lovely boy. It was not adm'ration of the infant's 
beauty, but affeftion for his child, with which Heftor was ftruck. The delicate epithet I'C^dw, 
a word of peculiarly foft found, is not attempted in either verfion. "o4/»» Cowper renders affeff, 
which more ufually denotes the look a perfon affiimes than the appearance he exhibits. The 
fourth line of the original feems to amplify the terror by a fu!l enumeration of the feveial cir- 
(bances immediately crowded on each other — XaXxatn ISl X3<;'4>. Mr. Covvper has deftroyed the 
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The enquiry into contrafted cliara<5ler might be carried on 
in a comparifon of plays founded on the fame flory, criticifms 
on the fame work, letters written on fimilar fubjeds, and poems 
on the fame occafions. But to purfue it at full length in this 
way would exceed the limits ufually afllgned to effays of 
this fort. It may be ufeful to fhew that where no comparifon 
of one author with another takes place, ftili fome infight into 
his chafaifler, either in an abfolute ftate, or compared with itfelf, 
may to a certain degree be had. The letters of Swift to Stella 
form one of the moft complete pictures of mind which can be 
exhibited: probably not fo ftudied as confeflions which he 
might have publilhed, but more true and equally difcoverable. 
He left IrelMid full of his own importance, with high expec- 
tations of cabinet intercourfe and political afcendency. On his 
arrival at London every obje<5l is interefting, every circumflance 
is made to confpire with the predifpofitions of his mind ; his 
thoughts arc adlive, his letters exhibit a perpetual flow of vi- 
vacity and animation. After fome time the afpe<5l of the poli- 
tical horizon begins to change : he finds that he is treated with 
ceremony where he looked for confidence, and that however 

Vol. V. ( L ) ufeful 



efFt<5l by feparating them in his fourth and fifth lines. Cowper's iJxth line, except that the word 
pl'iying is ill aflbciated with tremendous, is the beft in this wliole paflage. Pope's And He8or 
hajied to relieve his child, has no foundation whatever in the original. Ho:ner relates the fimple 
faifls — the motive is obvious. Xiaft^aiauacn iituated where it is in the original excites in my 
mind the idea of a radiant light thrown by the helmet every way about it as it ftotkl on the 
ground. The tranflators have in the general words learning and dair.%Ung loft this image, 
f i?«i. in the lift line but one has been entirely paffed over. So many minute impcrfeflions would 
not have occurred, or greater beauties would have prevented our talcing notice of them, hud 
this been felt as a favourite paffkge by the trdnflatcrs. 
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ufeful a fubordinate inftrument may be to a ftatefman, it ftill 
muft be fubordinate ; however valuable the fecret advice of an 
humble friend, his merits muft remain in fecrecy, and his ftation 
ftill be humble. Thofe even who wifhed for Swift's affiftance 
were afraid to aik it, and thofe who admired his talents dreaded 
his feverity. His hopes at laft appear deluiive, he is difcon- 
tented with himfelf for having formed them, and with others 
for their difappointment. His pride is mortified, his vivacity 
is loft, and peevifh complaints and gloomy refle<3:ions fill up 
the latter part of his correfpondence. The whole of it is much 
to be prized for the vivid picflure It exhibits of diftinft and 
progreflive variations of mind, and much more for the ufeful 
leflbn it inculcates on literary men, to reprefs the fuggeftions 
of their own vanity, and not to prefume too much on the 
flattery of friends, or the condafcending civility of a patron. 

The Night Thoughts or complaint of Edward Young pre- 
fent another very remarkable pi(5lure of mind. Young is him- 
felf the conftant complainant. Every view of general mifery 
leads him to the confideration of his own ftate, and the de- 
fcription of his individual misfortunes. The death of Philander 
— his own ficknefs — NarcilTa — the peculiar rancour of death to 
him — the perils which await Lorenzo — recur by every affociation 
to his thoughts. The mention of friendftiip reminds him of 
the lofs of friends, and the counterfeit friendfhips of the great : 
the addrefs to fleep with which the poem begins fek<51;s for a 
topic its forfaking the wretched, ferves as an occafion for in- 
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velghing againft the ingratitude of the world, and for intro- 
ducing the miiery of the author : 

Sleep, like the world, his ready vifit pays 
Where fortune fmiles ; the wretched he forfakes. 

Yet Young at the age at which he wrote his Night Thoughts 
was the fame man in temper and intelle(5lual habits as when 
fo many years before he had publiihed his Satires : exafperated 
fomewhat at the world, which had not rewarded him exadlly 
in the mode and the degree which the author had apportioned 
to his own merits. He has ftill that high relped: for birth 
and rank which lead him to accumulate on himfelf all poflible 
patronage by a feparate dedication of each of his Night 
Thoughts : he gives up the dignified ferioufnefs of his work 
to flatter, and almoft to invoke, a Dutchefs who had appeared at 
a mafquerade in the charadler of Night : he confiders himfelf 
ftill as a profefled author, and enumerates glory as one of his 
inducements to write. The fame wit, the fame imagination, 
the fame antithefis and epigrammatic point, appear in both thefe 
great works ; and no other change feems to have taken place 
in his difpofition, than the natural efFedl of time on a temper, 
which fhewed its difcontent in his early life by farcaftlc ani- 
madverfion, and in age by melancholy complaint. 



Dr. Goldfmith was a man the fingvilarlties of whofe life 
are well known ; and though they may not perhaps be difco- 
vered on a fuperficial view, the traces of them are laid fuffi- 
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ciently deep in his writings. Some of them Heing fiich as 
he could not but know to be his faults, tlifclcrfe themfelvcs 
by his efforts to palliate and defend them ; others are feen 
either through his ignorance of their exiftence, or his ignorance 
of any mode by which they might be concealed. For that 
even Goldfmith made fome attempts at concealing his fingu- 
larities is I think evident from his ftriking out of the Vicar 
of Wakefield the folloiving, deemed by Johnfon a fine paflage, 
which originally was in it. " When 1 was a yoimg man, being 
** anxious to diftinguilh myfelf, I was perpetually ftarting new 
** propofitions. But I foon gave this over, for I found that 
** generally what was new was falfe." The only reafon to be 
conje<9:ur.ed for his fuppr.eiE.ng this was a conlcioufncfs that the 
fault fpecified was the fault of his youth, and that the reafoning 
which condemned it was not in his advanced age flirong enough 
to oppofe his anxiety to diftinguilh himfelf, or to prevent its 
betraying itfelf in his converfation by dogmatical, ridiculous and 
paradoxical aflertions. 

Goldsmith has drawn all his principal perfonages aukwardly 
ignorant of the world, as if he had wifhed to infinuate that 
this quality is generally an allbciate of virtue, and a neceffary 
component part of an amiable chara<fler. His Good-natured 
Man, Young Marlow, and Vicar of Wakefield agree in this 
particular with each other, becaufe in this particular they all 
agree with the author himfelf. Goldfmith's plots and llories 
fhew the very fame quality : they ufually turn on incidents 
which an author who knew the world could never for a moment 
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fuppofe would meet credit. Managers, who had more expe- 
rience of the ill effeds of violating dramatic probability, re- 
je(5led his plays, and it is a fure criterion of merit in a very 
high degree that, utterly incredible as his incidents are, his plays 
and his novels are fuch favourites with the public. Goldfmith 
was envious : but he was envious through vanity, not through 
malignity. Indications of a benevolent heart appear every 
where in his writings : he rarely indeed praifes any other author, 
but he fhews no malice againft thofe he might have conlidered 
as his rivals. Whatever he may have borrowed he feldom 
quotes. Sometimes indeed he quotes himfelf, a circumllance 
not fo much to be afcribed to a poverty of intelle(3:ual fupply, 
as to a vanity which thought nothing better could be faid on 
the fubjedl than what he had before given. Of this vanity he 
has left many other proofs ; he difapproves judging in literary 
matters by popular opinion : in his own cafe he will not fubmit 
to it, and will force on the public in his printed play the 
fcene which could not be tolerated in the reprefentation. Gold- 
fmith did not fludy the powers of his mind, for the purpofe of 
employing them with fleadinefs on fuch talks as he could have 
executed with credit, becaufe he had fo high an opinion of thofe 
powers that he confidered himfelf equally qualified for every 
talk which might prefent itfelf. And it was natural for him 
who proje<5led a journey to Aleppo to learn the Oriental arts, 
when he did not know any thing of the European ones, to write a 
poem *with a profeffed intent of deprecating evils, of whofe 
exiftence he in his preface exprefles himfelf with much doubt. 
That nullum fcribendi genus non tetigit^ was the joint effecfl of 
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his poverty, his vigour and his vanity : that nullum quod tetigit 
non ornavity is the panegyric of a friend writing a terfe infcrip- 
tion on his tomb. 

By an indudion of many particular remarks of the fort 1 have 
here fuggefted fome general obfervations might be drawn, as to 
the parts of an author's writing which may be fuppofed indica- 
tive of character, and as to the indications which they afford. 
When of many particular inflances, all equally appofitc, one is 
fpecially feleded, that one will ufually be found to afford fomc 
indication of the author's habits and circumflances, difpofitions 
and powers of mind. " Whoever," fays Profeffor Reid, " would 
*' infer the inutility of logic from finding that men of good 
" fenfe reafon juflly without rules, might as well infer, that 
" becaufe a man may go from Edinburgh to London by way of 
" Paris, therefore any other road is ufelefs." This fentencc 
muft appear to every reader decifive as to the country of the 
author. When of fevcral fubjeds, all equally important, one is 
more largely infilled on than the refl, it muft be becaufe that 
one is in fome efpecial manner accommodated to the prcdifpo- 
litions of the author's mind, peculiarly congenial to his habits, 
or conneded with his fortunes. If the exploits of Julius and 
Auguftus Caeiar, as exhibited on the fhield of iEneas, engrofs 
nearly one-half of Virgil's defcription, v/e can have little doubt 
of the age in which Virgil flourifhed, and the protedion he 
courted or enjoyed. 
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The frequent recurrence of any one topic gives information 
of the fame fort. Milton often celebrates the mufic of the 
nightingale, for many of his nights were fpent in iblitary ftudy, 
and he wooed the nightly vtfitations of bis ntufe. Terence, who 
was himfelf a flave, has always produced on his ftage fome 
ilave of eminent talents and addrefs to be the principal per- 
fonage in his drama. Smollet, who was a furgeon in the navy, 
has generally prefented to us fome naval incidents or naval 
charaders, and makes a fhip of v/ar the frequent fcene of his 
novels ; while Farquhar, who had been in the land fervice, has 
generally introduced a military man into his plays. It is natural 
for every man to fuppofe that thofe circumftances and fituations 
will appear moll interefting to others in which he has found 
himfelf peculiarly interefted ; and an author judges wifely when 
he prefers for his fubje(5ls thofe modes of life with which he is 
bed acquainted. When a critic, not very lavifh of his commen- 
dation, gives fupereminent praifes to particular paffages, I have 
always, on examination, found fomething in them which met 
his prejudices, his habits, or his temper. Johnfon, in his life of 
Copgreve, fays, that were he called on to point out the moft 
beautiful paflage in all Englilh poetry, he knows not what he 
would feledl in preference to the defcription of the temple in 
the Mourning Bride. In his life of Dryden he tells us, that the 
deftrjption of the different modes in which the Englilh and the 
Dutch are, in the Annus Mirabilis, recorded to have paffed the 
night after the engagement, is one of the faireft flowers of 
Englifh poetry. It is fomewhat lingular that thefe two paffage^s 
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exprefs nearly the fame mental afFedlion :• — horror ; dread of that 
melancholy -which refults from our own thoughts under ftrong 
impreffions of internal diftrefs wrought upon by external circum- 
ftances, and eagerncfs to efcape from their oppreffion or to remove 
them by fociety. " Oh ! fpeak to me and let me hear thy voice, 
'■ my own affrights me with its echos," is the language of 
Almeria. 

In dreams they frightful precipices tread. 
Or Ihipwreck'd labour to fome diftant fliore, 
Or in dark, churches walk among the dead, 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep no more 

is the defcription of the fenfations of the Dutch. Any one who 
is acquainted with the chara(5ler of Do<5lor Johnfon cannot be at a 
lofs for the clrcumftance which., imprinted the beauty of thefe 
paffages Co very ftrongly on his imagination. 

The comparative view of thofe works of an author in which 
he has fucceedfed with thofe in which he has failed would f urnifli 
fome information as to his difpofitions and habits. If Waller's 
verfes on the PrOtedlor excelled thofe on the King, it is not fuf- 
ficiently accounted for by his remark that poets fucceed beft in 
fidion. If Dryden's plays are fo much inferior to his other 
works, it muft either have been becaufe he was ignorant of the 
nature of dramatic compolition, or becaufe his neceffitous cir- 
cumftances drove hinx to a talk which he performed negligently. 
The precife modes of his failure may fliew to which of thefe it 
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is to be imputed. When he makes the Emperor of Barbary ac- 
qxiainted with Roman fables and alluirons ; when he introduces 
Cleomenes fpeaking of the Copernican fyftem, two thoufand 
years before its invention, thefe are evidently the faults of negli- 
gence. Dryden's neceflitous life is therefore fufficiently efta- 
bliflied. 

The country and time of an author ufually leave very lig- 
nificant marks in his writings. Mr. Wood has, with much 
ingenuity, afcertained from the diredion in which certain winds 
in Homer's poems are faid to blow, and from the Ionian views 
he gives of the relative fituations of the Grecian iflands, that he 
was of a country eaftward of Greece : and works, which falfely 
pretend to be of great antiquity, feldom fail to betray themfelves 
by anachronifms. Thus Bentley urges againft the Epiftles of 
Phalaris, that they fpeak of tragedies^ before tragedy had ex- 
iftence, or the name its modern acceptation ; and Mr. Warton 
looks on it as decifive againft the poems publiihcd by Chatterton, 
that they fpeak of Stone-benge as a druidical temple^ a difco- 
very made by the laborious difcuflion of modern antiquaries, 
againft the affertions of antient chroniclers ; and that they recom- 
mend, inftead of the abfurdity and impropriety of religious 
dramas, fome great Jlory of human manners^ an idea which muft 
appear to be the refult of tafte and difcrimination belonging only 
to advanced periods of fociety. The time and place when a 
particular work was compofed may fometimes be difcovered. 
From internal evidence the dates of Horace's Odes are, tp a 
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confiderable degree of precifion, fettled by his commentators. 
The original definition of pen/ton in the Englifli didionary fhews 
that the work was compofed before the author had received 
that honourable mark of royal munificence j and the mention of 
ibme cries peculiar to London, with feme other charaderiftic 
circumftances, fhews that when Swift wrote his City Morning he 
was not refident in Dublin. 

The favourite opinions of an author will, in fome way or 
other, force themfelves into his works. It is hard to fay into 
what fpecies of writing a deiftical writer will not be able to 
inftil the poifon of his prejudices; and it is unfortunate for the 
caufe of religion that its fupporters have not fhewn equal addrefs in 
infinuating and propagating the truth. Political opinions take lb 
ftrong an hold cwi the minds of Engiifh authors that they almoft 
always bring- themfelves into notice. Gray has, in his Elegy, fhewn 
us that Hampden, Milton, and CronswcU were, in his mind, the 
greateft perfbnagcs in Engiifh hiftory, and Mr. Home Tooke 
makes, in his ''"i.ttta. ttrt^vrat^ frequent recurrence to thofe poli- 
tical fituations of his life to which- we are indebted for this ad- 
mirable grammatical treatife. The rank in fociety which an 
author holds is ufually difcoverable in bis writings. Otway ufu- 
ally makes poverty one of the ingredients of the diflrefs of his 
drama. Fieldiiig defcribes with great fidelity the manners of 
the lower clafs, but fails whenever his ftories make it necefiary 
for him to bring his readers into thofe fcenes in which he had 
never walked himfelf ; and perhaps to the want of authors of a 
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higher rank it is owing, that we have fo few juft reprefentations 
of their manners exhibited on the ftage. 

The age of the author at which his feveral works were compofed 
is generally diftinguifhable by the works themfelves. In juvenile 
compofitions we have common-place remark, poetic mythology, 
extravagant fentiment, and improbable ftory. Scholaftic infor- 
mation is all which their authors, at that period of their lives, 
have attained j and vivacity and fancy are their only excellencies. 
Hence it is that the juvenile works of all our poets have fb great 
a fimilitude to each other ; for to a certain age the knowledge of 
all men differs only in degree, and not until after that does it 
differ in kind. Age and dignified experience fupply information 
and mature the judgment. The paftorals even of Pope fall far 
Ihort of the excellence of his other poems. To the praife of 
Swift's early good fenfe let it be obferved, that his firfl compo- 
fitions are free from the ufual faults of immaturity, and almoft 
entirely treat of topics conneded with human life. Yet even in 
thefe poems we have an evidence that they were juvenile per- 
formances j for what but the licentioufnefs of a juvenile mind, 
the propenfity to imitate without feledion whatever has been 
admired, and to be taken with what is mofl dazzling, could 
have induced Swift to undertake the difcurfive views, vehement 
tranfitions and florid didlion of the Pindaric odes. 

But it is now time to conclude thefe elTays. I have done my 
duty to the Academy in enquiring into the fubjed they had 
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recommended. It is of fuch importance and extent that I feel I 
have but touched lightly on a few of its principal topics. On 
this flight confidcration I have found it fo interefting that I do 
violence to my inclinations in not purfuing it farther. I conclude 
it thus abruptly, for were I to profecute the enquiry to the ex- 
tent of my own wifhes or the fubjed's importance, I ihould 
offend againft the indulgence of the Academy and the patience 
of the Public. 



